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N. £. FARMER. pene by careful and thorough tillage, collect- When thus sown, they produce an average of 45 
a se _jing the rocks and stones into strong and durable | bushels. 
j 4 . ° , ° 
atts TRAD CATIN'TYy . oryT TTT | fences, and applying a heavy coating of manure. Wheat—Is occasionally sown, but is thought less 
NEW HAVEN COUNTY AGRICULTURAL | [oDceS 8n¢ applying ege Mx Rlegsan baw 
SOCIETY | Under this course his whole farm, with the excep- sure, and generally profitable, than rye and barley, 
‘ ‘ , ltionof two fields not yet reached in the regular Barley—Is sown on land prepared as’ for oats, 
J 2 _ . ° 
Report of the Committee on farms. | order, has been thoroughly cultir ated and rreatly and yields an avyerare of 3Y bushels It is consid- 
(Continued.) and permanently improved. ere’! the best white spring crop raised 
FARM OF MR TOWNSEND. After such improvement, however, these lands Pumpkins—Of different varieties are raised ag 
The next farm visited by your committee was | #?e not, as is too often the case, again reduced to food for cows and hogs. Turf land is ploughed 
nd, their former condition, or rendered still less pro- clean, rolled and marked out in lines 10 feet apart 


that of Mr Wm. K. Sownsend, of East Haven, situ- 
ated on the eastern border of New Haven 
and including the salt its margin.— 
From these meadows the land rises witha gentle 
acclivity to the summit of the ridge upon which 
the road from New Haven to the light house cross- 
es the farm, and where also the house and farm 
buildings are situated. It thence descends slight- 
ly to the east, to a swail through which there is a 
small run of water, ‘The hill east of this swail is 
covered with a thrifty growth of wood, and consti- 
tutes the principal wood land of the farm. 

Farm.—'‘i he farm is nearly square and consists 
of 43 acres of salt grass and 118 acres of upland, 
40 of which lies upon the east side of the road, It 
has a north-western exposure, affording a beautiful 
view from the harbor. 

Buildings—These are all arranged with a due re- 
gard to convenience, and are in good condition, 
barns and piggery have been erected by the present 
proprietor, after approved models, and prove con- 
clusively that much labor may be saved by judi- 
cious arrangement, with but trifling additional ex- 
pense. For each implement of husbandry a special 
and convenient place of deposit is also provided. 


. , 
harbor, 
meadows on 


As much attention has been paid to the rearing of | 


neat cattle and hogs upon this farm, it has been a 
leading object with the proprietor to have all mat- 
ters connected with those branches of husbandry 
carefully arranged, Farmers about making simi- 
lar erections may derive many useful hints from an 
examination of these premises. 

Fences.—The fences upon the farm throughout 
are good, and those which have been remodeled in 
the course of improvement pursued by Mr Town- 
send, are strong and durable. His walls with 
posts and rails, may well be examined 
mens of fences exceedingly permanent and yet not 
unreasonably expensive, 


as speci- 


Soil.—The soil of the farm is a sandy and grav- 
ely loam, upon a gravelly subsoil. In some small 
portions there is a slight admixture of clay. Com- 
pared with some of the deep rich soils of the coun- 
ty, it is uaturally light and thin, but is capable of 
being brought into a state of high cultivation, and 
of producing heavy crops, less luxuriant perhaps in 
the amount of vegetation than those upon soils 
more r.tentive of moisture, yet of excellent quality, 
in the curing, and telling well in 
weight and measure. 


wasting less 


Cultivation.—T he general cultivation is thorough 
and good. Jt is an object with the proprietor to 


The | 





have his whole fzrm in a_ state of improvement. | 
To effect this he reclaims successive portions from | 


the condition in which it was left by the former 


} 
' 


injudicious and excessive cropping, 
but by such subse- 
every farmer 
they are kept constantly 


ductive, by 
without any return to the soil ; 
quent careful treatment, 
ought to give his land, 
improving. 
Rotation.—Two different courses of cropping 
are followed, the one extending through three sea- 
sons, with two of the other 
through two only, with a single application of ma- 
nure. The former is after 
nure, potatoes with :nanure, and winter rye or bar- 
The latter is corn, potatoes, 


as good 


coatings manure 5 


grass—corn with ma- 
ley with grass seed. 
pumpkins, or turnips, after grass with manure, and 
winter rye or barley with grass seed. 

Corn—Is planted only on sward. ‘Twenty or 
25 double loads of manure per acre being spread, 
the land is ploughed deep and clean, is rolled and 
planted during the first or second week in May, 
five kernels to the hi!l, and three feet three inches 
distant each way. The crop receives three hoe- 
ings without hilling, being dressed both ways at 
each hoeing with the horse plough or cultivator. 
Fifteen bushels of ashes or three bushels of plaster 
per acre, are applied to the hills before the second 
hoeing. The crop is cut up at the ground and 
stacked usually in the | September, yield.ng 
70 bushels per acre, 


ast of 


soaked in tar water to prevent the ravages of worms 


and birds. 
Haven 
inost 


Potatoes—Are cultivated for the New 
market. The Mercers are the favorite and 
productive variety. ‘The Scotch Greys, Mohawks 
and Pinkeyes, are also raised, to suit the various 
tastes of customers. Land the 
corn receives 20 loads of manure, 
clean. For Mercers the rows are 
feet apart; for other varieties three feet, and the 
hills upon the row one anda half. For early mar- 
ket they are planted in April; for the general crop 
in the latter part of May, and are dressed with the 
cultivator and hoed twice. The early planted are 


previous 
and is ploughed 


two and a half 


intersection of the lines, the 
with manure and 


At th 


turf is dug out and the hole filled 


both ways. 


ds are planted in each hill, 
being allowed to 
are 


earth. Six or eivht seer 
the two most vigorous shoots only 
remain. ure thus obtained, and 


found invaluable in the dairy. 

Ruta Baga.—The land is prepared in the fall 
as for common turnips. In the spring, the seed is 
planted in drills, and hoed sufficiently to keep the 
white tur- 


Great crops 


weeds entirely subdued. The common 
nip is raised only as fall feed for cows. 
double loads are an- 


fifty are 


Manure.—Three hundred 


nually made on the farm, of which over 
from the hog-pen. All refuse vegetable matters 
are collected in the yard. Sea in 
the hog-pen only, as it is found not to decompose 
in the open yards. Ail tie manure is applied in a 
fresh state upon land to be ploughed, except that a 
large compost heap is prepared during summer for 
root crops and muaden s. As much is applied on 
land to be ploughed as the plough will cover, usu- 


ally twentyfive double loads. But few fish are 


weed is used 


rj, used, though taken in the vicinity, because they 
/are considered not worth the time and expense re- 


The seed Sidon planting is, 


quisite to procure them. No manure is purchased, 
Of plaster about three fourths of a ton is annu- 
ally applied to the meadows and pastures, 
Shel! lime to the amount of 60 bushels is added 


‘to the compost heap. 


year in| 


Meadows.—Thirty acres are in meadow. None 
has been seeded within three years; attention for 
that time having been given more particularly to 
ry 7 
[he meadows are depastured 
but notin the spring. 


the pasture land. 
by cows closely in the fall, 


| As the grass loses its vigor in different places, ma- 


dug tor market in time for a crop of rye, the regu. | 


lar crop as late as the season will allow. For 
seed, potatoes of ordinary size are cut into two pie- 
ces, and one piece is put in each hill. 
ed, they produce 250 bushels to the acre. 

Rye—Is sown after corn, potatoes, pumpkins, or 
turnips, with two ploughings and one harrowing, 
and the seed is covered with the harrow. One 
and a half bushel of seed is sown, and the actual 
measured average for several years is twentyfive 
bushels, 

Oalts—Being considered not as profitable as bar- 


Jey, are seldom raised, and only with peas for feed. 


Thus treat- | 


nure from the compost heap, at the rate of fifteen 
louds per acre, is applied and spread in the fall. 
Ten quarts herd’s grass, four ef red top, and two 
of red clover, is the usual quantity of seed. No 
hay is ordinarily bought. In haying, a 
portion of the men continue to mow until time to 
cart in the afternoon. ‘The boys, and occasionally 
one man, ted, open and turn, until from two to three, 
P.M. They then with the revolving horse rake 
put the whole into heaps in a surprisingly short 
time. All the hay sufficiently made is carted, and 
the remaining heaps dressed off with a hand rake. 
‘The hay being thus secured while warm from the 
influence of the sun, is found to be sweeter and 
better relished by stock. 


sold or 


Pastures.—Of these there are 56 acres divided 
into five lots, four of which are fed exclusively by 
cows. ‘They are changed each week. In this 
manner fresh feed, and it is believed a much larger 
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quantity is obtained. “! 
four of red top and four of clover, are sown for pas- 
ture. A crop of hay is usually cut the first season 
after sowing. MrT. has a tract of land of 
100 acres in the north-east part of the town, which 
is devoted entirely to the pasture of the cows out 
of milk, and young stock. This land not being a | 
part of the farm offered for premium, was not visi- 
ted by your coimmittee. 


‘en quarts of herd’s grass, 


also 








Wood.—This is principally young and thrifty, | 


and has increased with great rapidity for several | 
years. Itis believed that the fact that it is not 
pastured has an important bearing upon its growth. 


that there should be water for the use of stock in 
every lot. Four springs and two small streams 
running through the farm, in connexion with a ju-| 
dicious arrangement of the different lots, afford | 
this desirable result. | 

Fruit.—Eight acres are in orchard, producing | 
apples of nearly every variety. Early apples are | 
sold in the city at one dollar per bushel, ‘i he trees | 
are thrifty and bear well. The quality of the 
fruit and the vigor of the trees have been much im- 
proved by pasturing the orchards with hogs. Last 
year, though the crop was light in this region, over | 
$200 was received for apples sold. The residue | 
were fed to hogs, cows, oxen and horses, They 
are considered excellent for working oxen. Sweet 
and sour are used indiscriminately. 

Stock.—One yoke of oxen are kept for farm | 
work. ‘They are seldom raised upon the farm, 
more profit being derived from the breeding of im- | 
proved stock. Eighteen cows of the Durham 
breed, in full or in part, are kept for the milk fur- 
nished in the city. Those in milk give a daily 
average through the sumier, of 110 quarts, besides 
the milk and butter used in the family. Last year, 
nine calves were raised. The others were sold at| 
three days old. Through the winter the cows are 
stabled in the basement of the barn, and receive 
each daily, beside fresh hay, a bushel of cut feed, 
consisting of salt hay and shorts, or oil cake. In 
spring, until the 10th of May, they are turned to | 
pasture through the day, still receiving their cut | 
feed, and in the fall they are fed with turnips, 
pumpkins, &c., after the fall feed becomes short. 
Twenty head of young stock, and one splendid pair 
of fat oxen, of the Durham breed, are also kept. 

Few farmers in Connecticut have accomplished 
more in improving the breed of cattle among us 
than Mr ‘Townsend. His fine cows and other stock 
of the short-horned Durhain breed, reared by him- 
self, prove conclusively that the race need not de- 
generate on the comparatively short feed of this 
county. The valuable stock upon the farm has all | 
been raised by Mr T. and constitutes a portion of 
the profits of the farm for several years past. The 
original imported animals, from which the whole 
stock was derived, Lave been sold at a very regal 
siderable advance upon their cost. In feeding 
stock a great saving is effected by the thorough 
use of the cutting box. ‘The salt hay and all coarse 
hay, is thus cut, and being mingled with feed is 
consumed without waste. 

Hogs.—This stock, 70 in all, consists of 12 
breeding sows with their pigs, 2 boars, and 4 fall 
pigs for fattening. They are generally of the 
“Thin Rind” breed, so deservedly celebrated 
wherever known. ‘T'wo litters of pigs are annual- 
ly obtained from each sow. A few Berkshires are 
kept in order to test their good qualities. 

Sheep.— Ot these there are thirtytwo of the Bake- 
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: | 
Water.—It is an important matter on every farm 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


wel! breed. ‘They are in goud condition, and are | 
fine specimens of the breed ; which, on account of 
the large lambs, heavy fleeces, aud excellent mut- | 
ton it preduces, is well worthy the careful atten- 
tion of our farmers. 

Horses.—'T wo are kept for work, one of which 
is driven in the inilk wagon 

Poultry.—Turkeys, fowls and ducks (but no 
geese) are raised for family use only. 

Labor. —One man is hired by the year, and one | 
for eight months, for farm work, and other labor 
through the summer, equal to one man for Six | 
months. The milk is now, and for three summers | 

| 
| 


past has been, delivered in the city by Mr ‘Town- 
send’s son, 15 years. One other son, stil] 
younger, is employed on the farin. 


of 
Mr Townsend | 
himself, on account of feeble health, relies but lit- | 
tle upon his own jabors in the operations of the | 
farm. | 

It is found that the use of the revolving horse 
rake in securing the crop of grass saves a great 
amount of times, and enables the men emphatically 
to “make hay while the sun shines.” The hay is 
put up with far less labor and more rapidly, and is 
readily secured on the appearance of the coming 
shower. Inall cases it is so secured before the 
falling of the dew. Mr Townsend estimates that 
this simple instrument saves him the labor of at 
least two extra hands during the season of haying, 
beside enabling him to seeure his hay in better 
condition. 

It may well be questioned whether much less 
progress is not nade by our farmers generally, than 
would result from more attention to accurate ac- 
counts of their outlays and mecome, not merely in| 
respect to their business generally, but also in re- | 
lation to each separate tract and lot of land upon | 
their farms, When their accounts are properly | 
kept, (and they are so kept with far less time and 
trouble than any person who las never made the 
attempt would believe,) the farmer at a single 
glance discovers what particular crop, and what | 
precise cultivation of that crop is best adapted to 
each separate lot and yields him the best return. | 
Statements thus founded upon certain data are en- | 
titled to more confidence than those which , have | 
for their basis mere belief, since as a general rule, 
crops tell better inthe eye ef the producer than 
they do in the half bushel. Your committee are | 
of opinion that this remark applies to the state- | 
ments they received respecting some of the farts | 
which they visited. In fact, from no one of the | 
applicants, except Mr Townsend, have they been 
able to obtain accurate and regular accounts of all | 





the results of the operation upon their respective | 


farms. They, however, wish it to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that they do not believe that in any in- 
stance there was any intentional over-estimate. 

From his farm accounts, Mr Townsend _ has fur- 
nished your committee with a statement of the 
prominent items of his actual receipts and expen- 
ditures relating to the farm for the last year. The 
following table shows the cash received during that 
time, over and above the consumption of a large 
family, viz: 


Fruit, $200 00 
Vevetables, 50 00 
Neat stock, 1310 00 
Hogs and pigs, 585 00 
Wool, 50 00 
Milk, butter and calves, 2143 00 
Rent of stock, 50 00 





Gross income in 1839, $4328 00 
Deduct cash paid for labor 
and feed for cows, 


1452 00 


Net income in 1839, $2936 00 


MR WOOSTER’S FARM. 

During a tour jnto the north-west part of the 
county, the committee visited two farms in Middle- 
bury, and three in Cheshire. The first was that of 
Mr James 1). Wooster, of Middlebury. This farm 


/contains 240 acres and lies in nearly an oblong 


square, with an irregular outline, at the northern 
extreiity of an extensie valley, and occupies the 
whole to the adjoining hill tops. It has thus a fine 
southern exposure, and is nearly in distinct view 
from the house, which is situated near the centre 
of the farm. 

Buildings.—These ure all in good condition, 
and are carefully arranged in reference to conve- 
nience and economy in the raising and feeding of 
stock. They are so placed that ail waste flows di- 
rectly upon the mowing ground. The effect proves 
conclusively the importance of more attention 
among farmers to this mode of enriching their land. 
The sills of the buildings are protected from decay 
by placing them flush with the face of the under- 
pinning, and extending the covering some distance 
below. ‘lhe hog pen, situated on the side of a hill, 
is surrounded by massive walls, and entirely flag- 
ged with flat stone, and affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the annual manufacture of large quanti- 
ties of manure. 

Soil._—The soil is excessively hard and rocky, 
(so much so in some places as to be unfit for cul- 
tivation,) with swales of low ground, and some 
swamp in the bottom of the valley. From the bot- 
tom of the valley, where only there is a small a- 
mount of level ground, the land ascends through 
the whole extent of the farm, for the greater part 
with a steep acclivity. There is in fact scarce an 
acre of level land in the whole. 

Cultivation.—The farm is devoted principally to 
pasture and hay for the raising of stock. For that 
purpose it is cultivated in the usual manner, but 
with more than ordinary care. No bushes or 
weeds are to be seen throughout the whole extent. 

Fences.—These are excellent. The only objec- 
tion was their great height, and that objection had 
reference merely to the personal convenience of 
your committee. They are in part stone wall with 
two rails, supported by posts or blocks; but princi- 
pally of six rails. The walls are, many of them, 
of immense size, and are ali set into the earth from 
6 inches to 2 feet. The foundations are thus laid 
in the ground because of the action of the frost on 
the soil, and the peculiar shape of the stones used, 
but principally in order to dispose of the supera- 
bundant material. In the construction of the rail 
fences the timber is split on the ground where the 
fence is to be laid, and by selecting in succession 
those which adjoined each other in the timber, the 
rails are made more perfectly to match, and the 
spaces are more regular and uniform. 

Rotation.—So little of the farm is in reality 
arable land, that no regular routine is followed. 
Generally corn is planted after grass. This is fol- 


lowed either with potatoes, or oats and grass. Po- 
tatoes are succeeded by vats and grass. 

Corn.— The land is enriched by stock shut upon 
it, or is manured from the yard without any rule as 
to quantity ; is ridged up and planted on the rows 
generally, and hoed twice ; or it is ploughed clean 
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and the corn planted in rows 3 feet aparteach way,! Bees.—Your committee were gratified to tind 
and hoed twice or three times. Plaster or ashes is that the good old practice among farmers of keep- 
usually applied before the corn is up. ‘The tops ing bees, might still be advantageously pursued 


de 


are cut, and the corn picked inthe field. The | Indeed, it is a matter of surprise that every person 
Canada is the usual variety raised, and produces | residing in the country does not possess at least 
forty bushels. lone swarm. So little attentien is requisite, and 


Oats —Of the common kind are raised after corn | under ordinary care the return is so immediate and 
The secd is first sown, two plough- | so large upon the firet cost, that it might reasona- 
ings are given, and the grass seed covered with a/| bly be supposed that al] would at least secure the 
bush. ‘lhey produce 35 bushels, and are cut when | luxury of honey for their families, if indeed they 
two-thirds changed, | did not seek for profit. 

Rye—lIs raised upon fallows of pasture land.| Mr Wooster’s swarms in his yard, and his bu- | 
The land is broken up, cross ploughed and the seed | rean hive in his chamber, al! indicated a liberal re- 
ploughed in. It is thought better by Mr W. to |turn for his outlay and care. 
cover the seed with the bush, as the plough gene- | Receipts.— These were hustily estimated as fol- | 
rally buries ittoo deep. The grain is cut with a! lows, viz: 
cradle and put into shock stacks. Oats, $35 

Pumpkins—Are raised only with corn. Rye, 50 


or potatoes, 


T'urnips.— A small quantity only are usually sown Stock, 125 
for family use—so also of buck wheat. Pork, 50 
Manure.—This accrues in the ordinary way in Wool, 35 | 
the yard. Noestimate of the usual quantity could | W ood, 75 
be obtained. It is applied principally to the mead- | Butter and cheese, say 100 





ows, and occasionally to plough land, and is used 
freely when at all. None is purchased. $470 
Two tons of plaster are annually used on mead- Ofthe butter and cheese no account has been 
ows and pastures, and on corn and potatoes. Ash- kept, and no accurate estimate could be obtained. | 
es are highly esteemed. All which can be obtained | The average sale of wool in previous years is $140. | 
are purchased, and with those made are applied to ‘ake | 
the farm | 
Meadows.—These, amounting to over thirty | es 
acres, are principally natural, but prepared and! The next farm in order as visited by your _com- 
leveled with great care and at great expense in| mittee was that of Mr William Gaylord, of Middle- | 
the removal of stones and rocks. They are ma-| >UTY, containing 52 acres, and lying in a COMPpACt | 
nured as the grasses become thin, and produce land nearly square form, in the north-west part of | 


one and a half tons per acre. Before the lower | the town. 
leaves turn, the grass is cut. 


It is spread and put | Soil.—The soil is principally a gravelly loam, | 
in heaps, and the next day is opened, turned and | filled with stones and retentive of moisture. 
carted. When grass seed is sown, four quarts of Buildings. —These, except the barn, are in rea- | 
. . . 2 } 

herd’s grass and two of clover is the usual quantity. sonable repair. The barn, and buildings, and fix- 
Pastures.—Vhese are al] natural except a smal] | tres around it, have been too much overlooked to | 





WR GAYLORD’S FARM. 





proportion which have been sown with grass after | dicate a first rate farmer in their owner. — 
fallow for rye. Not more than twentyfive acres in| Cultivation —The cultivation of the farm is un- 
the whole are arable, and that only to a man born|Commonly good. Little brush and few weeds are 
among rocks, ‘to be seen. A very considerable portion of the 
Woodland—Of this, including the rocks, there |land has been greatly improved. In faet, much of | 
are over sixty acres. It is al! depastured. ,it has been raised from poor stonry pusture to 
Water.—The farm is admirably watered by more | Smooth and rich mowing ground. 
than fifty springs and several streams. By means| ences.—When Mr Gaylord, six years since, 
of a conduit, the purest spring water is carried to | entered upon the farm, the fences were poor and | 
the door and to the different barns. |principally of rails. Now, many of them are of} 
Drains.—On this farm there are five covered Stone, well laid and of surpassing size, all collected | 
drains, built by Mr W. These have been found of and laid by Mr G. with his own hands. 
incalculable advantage, and have changed what agg F 
was formerly marshes into prime mowing land. | Proveinent of the Jand by the cultivation of clover | 
Labor.—One man through the year at $150, and |and the use of plaster. "or this purpose short ro- | 
other labor equal to one man the third part of the | ttions have been adopted. The only course of 
year, is employed, in addition to the great amount | CTOPS now pursued is, after grass, corn and pota-| 
of work performed by Mr W. himself. |toes with manure, foliowed by oats and grass seed 
Stock.—Two yokes of oxen, 7 cows, and 21 | Corn.—The Dutton variety is preferred. ‘The | 
calves, yearlings, and two year olds, all a cross of manure being spread on grass land, with reference | 
the native and Devon breeds, and very fine, and | to the quantity on hand, and the ground to be tilled, 
raised on the farm, constitute the present stock. | the land is ploughed clean with a deep furrow. 
Hozs.—Kight are usually fattened with apples | About the middle of May the corn is planted, three 
and the slops fromthe dairy. Yearlings usually | feet apart each way, four kernels in the hill, the | 
weigh froin 300 to 350; spring pigs 250 lbs. jseed being soaked and rolled in plaster. It is 
She-p.—The flock has been much reduced, and | ploughed one way only and hoed three times, and 
now ozly 55 Merinos are kept, producing 3 Ibs. | yields 50 bushels per acre. The tops are general-_ 
each of wool. No lambs are sold ly cut and the corn picked in the field, although 
Horses. —One only is kept for family use. occasionally it is cut at the bottom and stacked. 
Poultry.—Chickens are raised for family use Potatoes—Are cultivated in all respects as corn, 
but not for sale, as they are believed to “cost! (except that they are hoed but twice,) with an ave- | 
double what they fetch.” rage product of 200 bushels. The English whites | 


| 


Rotation.—One leading object has been the im- | 


They are planted in the early 
part of May, with from 12 to 15 bushels of seed, 


without cutting, and are dug in the early part of 
October. 


only are raised, 


Oats.—These are sown after corn and potatoes, 
The land is ploughed twice, and the seed, two and 
a half bushels, is covered with the harrow. They 
are cut when two-thirds changed, and produce 50 
bushels to the acre. 

Rye—lIs raised only after fallow of pasture land. 
The ground is ploughed three or four times accord- 
ing to its tilth, and the seed (one and a quarter 
bushels) harrowed in. ‘The crop, averaging 20 
bushels, is cut with the sickle, lies one day and js 
then put into shock stacks. ; 

Pumpkins—Are raised with corn only. 

Roots. —W hite turnips and ruta baga are raised, 
The land is ploughed four or five times, end the 
seed sown broadcast with plaster. Half an acre 
last year produced 350 bushels. 

Manure.—Pains is taken to collect materials for 
this indispensable article. About 100 single loads 
are annually made, and small quantities are pur- 
chased when it can be obtained. 

One ton of plaster is apphed to meadows, pas- 
ture, and plough land. 
mowing land each alternate year. 

A few ashes are bought. ‘They are sown broad- 
cast, 50 bushels to the aere, upon meadow and 
plough land. 

A single load of shell lime was procured last 
year. No effect hasbeen perceived from its use, 

Meadows.—About ten acres are in meadow, 
nearly all of which is cultivated, and produces an 
estimated average of two and a half tons per acre. 


‘T'wo bushels are sown on 


It is manured only with plaster and ashes, and 


ploughed at the expiration of six years. ‘The grass 
is cut in the early part of the day in July, tedded 
and put into winrow. ‘The second day it is opened, 
turned, and carted, For mowing land, four quarts 
of clover and cight of herd’s grass seed is sown. 
Pastures. —These are principally natural and are 
good. <A part which have been cultivated are ex- 
cellent. ‘hese are permitted to remain in grass 


| until the manure is exhausted. 


Woodland. —Twenty acres are in wood and lie 
open to the comnion, 

Water.—The farm is tolerably watered by springs 
which are seldom dry ; a smal! stream through the 
eentre and a Jarge pond on the western tmargin. 

Stock.—This consists of one yoke of oxen and 
five cows. None are ruised on the farm. Ten to 


| fifteen head of young cattle are usually wintered 


with an advance in value of about $100, 

Hogs.—Three fall shoats, of the common breed, 
are fattened and are made to weigh from 300 to 
350 pounds. 

Sheep. —T wentyfive are kept, and average four 
and a half pounds of wool. 

Horses. —One is considered necessary for family 
use. 

Poultry.—Chickens only are bred for the use of 
the family. 

Labor —All the work upon the farm, including 
the laying of the heavy stone walls, is perforined 
by Mr Gaylord himself, with the aid of a small boy 
taken by himto bring up, anda few days work 
hired in haying and harvest. 

Receipls.—These, as given your committee by 
Mr Gaylord, amounted to $358, as follows: profit 
on stock wintered, $100; pork sold, $50; wool, 
&58; butter and cheese, $150, 

(T’o be continued.) 
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THE GILLIFLOWER POTATOES, 
As chroniclers of whatever may be deemed use- | tenon, in which case we know he is too much of a 
ful or curious in the developements of the vegeta- gentleman not to treat our request with a better ex- 
ble kingdom, we were disposed two or three weeks | planation than a gruff denial of the fact. —Maine 
ago to mention what came to us supported by cred- | Cultivator. 
ible witnesses as a fact in relation to the production 





[Remarks wr ruse Conpucror,—We wish to 


of a potatoe from a lateral bulb or seed from the | correct one error under which Mr Drew appears to | 


stem of the gilliflower. When facts come to us,} jabor in relation to the edi‘or of the N. E. Farmer. 
sustained by credible witnesses, whose testimony | Mr Colman has furnished a large amount of highiy 
stands the test of a faithful cross examination, we important and useful matter for the vaper, as all 
think it our duty to seek for an explanation rather! or yeaders know ; but he has never announced 
than arbitarily to deny the fact, As the best ex-! himselfas editor, nor taken upon himself that re- 
planation it was in our power to afford, we que-| sponsibility. Being in the employ of the State, 
ried whether it might not be that the potatoe is not | and most of the time absent in the agricultural sur- 
an vriginal tuber, but the chance production of | vey, it would hardly be possible for him to attend 
some freak of nature—such freaks, we know, na- | q&, the duties of conducting a paper. for this pre- 


ture does play sometime, which have given birth to | sent season we did not see hin for three or four | 


new productions, ‘The fact that the potatoe is ca-| months, and since his return from the west, he has 
pable of producing its kind in two ways— by seed | been travelling the greater part of the time, en- 
from the balls, and by sprouts from its own fruit,— gaged in his official labors. 
favors the conjecture that behind these two causes Communications are frequently addressed to Mr 
of reproduction, may, originally have resided one, | Co|man, as editor of the N. E. Farmer, which Mr 
of which the agricultural community may not have | Breck does not think improper to open and answer 
been aware. At least we thought the matter wor- | if necessary, without considering that he is com- 
thy of inquiry, and hence after stating the facts as | jpitting an improper act, any more than Mr Drew 
they had come to us, we requested Rev. H. Col-| does when he receives a communication for the 
man, Gov. Hill, Dr, Holmes and Mr. Cole to allow | Gyjtivator. If Mr Drew or any other person calls 
the public the benefit of their knowledge of natur- | ypon the editor of the N. E. Farmer to answer any 
al acience, so far, if they could, as to explain the | inquiry, it is in Mr Breck’s place to attend to it; 
mystery. but should Mr Colman be present, in deference to 
As a farther act of editorial and personal respect | hig superior knowledge, it is very likely it wonld 
and courtesy, last week we forwarded to Mr. Col-| be handed over to him for his opinion, if it was a 


man, editor of the N. E. Farmer, one of the potatoes | matter of any consequence. We hope we are un-, 


with a communication describing the process of its | derstood under this head. 
production, and respectfully asked his attention. 
Such attentions amongst fellow editors we think 
friendly, and should be received at Jeast in the 
same spirit of courteous good will. 

We find in the last N. E. Farmer, our communi- 
cation published at length, without its having pas- 
sed, probably, into the hands of the Editor from 
whom a notice was solicited. Instead of this, Mr. 
Breck, publisher of the Farmer, of whom we made 
no request, has seen ht to publish the letter, with- 
out the knowledge of the Editor we suppose, 
and our respectful intentions he treats almost as 
an insult. “We are astonished,” says he, “that 
any person of common sense should for a moment 
believe that a result of this kind could be produced, 
Mr. Smiley was undoubtedly mistaken.” That 
settles the matter, ‘The dictum of Mr. Breck is 
enough—at least in his estimation. He has a 
most convenient way of disposing of a subject, and 
is unusually courteous to the well designed at- 
tentions of a neighboring editor, “Mr. Smiley 
was undoubtedly mistaken.” It may be hard to 
make Mr. S. believe this, after all the tests of his 
knowledge which he has—-but Mr, B. says he was, 
and so it must be, “As well might we expect 
that an oak would produce pumpkins, or an ap- 
ple tree a squash, as that a gilliflower should pro- ; 
duce a potatoe.” Nevertheless there are many Will the editor of the Cultivator inforin us who 
things which Mr. Breck might not expect, that are | has ever “sowed barley and reaped oats”: this ,is 
very true after all. Would he expect there are| another new idea, “I'here must be something pe- 
such creatures in his field as sheep, as long as he can- | culiar in the state of things in Maine, if such re- 


We are sorry to be thought uncivil or Iscking 
in courtesy towards our publishing or editorial 
brethren; but when such foolery and nonsense as 
gilliflower potatoes, are brought before the public 
by the editor of an agricultural! paper, and a call is 
made for an explanation of an impossibility, as ev- 
ery one at all acquainted with yegetable physiology 
will see at once, or any one else we should think 
who had common sense, we acknowledge that we 
were a little surprised, and expressed ourselves as 
we did, not meaning any offence. The case of a 
white Albino trom a black African parent, is not a 
paralle) case, by any means: all the human family 
are one species, although they are divided into dif- 


it is inthe vegetable kingdom, so it is in the ani- 
mal; among the different species there are mon- 
strosities and sports innumerable, yet the specific 
character of the anima! or plant is not materially 
affected. There js no instance on record of any 
new species having been brought into existence 
since the creation; it is an absurdity. 

As to sheep and every other race of animals or 
plants, we have always supposed they were includ- 
ed in the creation at the beginning, and that neither 
a sheep or a potato comes by chance. 


ferent races, have different complexions, &c. As/| 


itor of the N. bk. Parmer, will favor us with his at-| self, if we understand the passage right, and in no 


other way is it intimated that they can be produced. 
| As to the origin of the potato, our friend seems 
;to be in the dark, and as the “ dictum” of Mr Breck 
/may not be considered conclusive by the editor of 
}the Cultivator, we would refer him to Loudon’s 
| Encyclopedia of Gardening, page 623, where he 
, will learn that the potato grows in the wild state in 
| the mountainous parts of S. America. The London 
| Horticultural Society, in their reports, vol. 5, page 
|257, observe that “some tubers of the wild potato 
|have been received by the Horticultural Society 
jand grown by them: they differ so little from those 
| of the cultivated potato, that Sabine conjectures 
| that the original cultivators of this vegetable did 
not exercise either much art or patience in the pro- 
| duction of their garden potatoes.” Our friend Mr 
| Haggerston, a gentleman as well acquainted with 
\the vegetable kingdom aad as able a cultivator as 
)any other person in the country, informed us that 
|in England he had seen potatoes grown from tu- 
, bers recently introduced from their native plain or 
| mountain ; that they were the size of a man’s 
| thumb and very full of eyes. The idea that the 
| potatu may be “the chance production of some 
freak of nature,” is truly ridiculous, and never 
| would have been noticed, were it not th.t we felt 


'. . 
‘it a duty we owe to the community at large, to ex- 


{ 


| press our disapprobation of such humbuggery, too 


jtnuch of which already exists in the minds of the 
'eredulous and ignorant. Who has not heard of 
| yellow roses made by budding white ones on the 
barberry bush, and black ones by budding upon the 
black currant, and striped tulips manufactured to 
order by drawing different colored silk through the 
| bulb, and a hundred other wonders performed in 
, the same unnatural way ? Such ideas are common, 
j and we are often gravely asked if such things are 
| not so! 

| As to the inquiry, “Can you explain any natural 
peta between the gilliflower and potato,” we 
| would remark, that neither in the natural or artifi- 
' cial classification of plants, is there the most dis- 
,tant conuexion, nor is there a possibility that a 
hybrid could be produced between the two plants so 
| different in their structure, habits and properties as 
the gilliflower and potato, and much more that a 
| potato could in any way be produced from the dis- 
| eased stem of a gilliflower.—J. B.] 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
| EXHIBITION OF VEGETABLES. 
Saturday, Nov. 14, 1840. 


S. Pond, Chairman of the Committee on Vegetables : 
| Srr—l have exhibited at the Horticultural rooms 
| today, thirtyone varieties of turnips. They are the 
| product of seed imported by me last season from 
Scotland. I had fifty varieties. I gave a portion 
of the seeds of each variety to Daniel Chandler, 
| Esq., of the House of Industry ; Dr. Holmes, of 
the Maine Farmer; Mr Drew, of the Maine Culti- 
|vator; S. W. Cole, of the Yankee Farmer, and 
| David Haggerstun, Esq., of Watertown. The tur- 
| nips exhibited were cultivated by Mr Haggerston, 
|to whom I am greatly indebted for the care he has 


not account for their original 2? ‘Vould he expect | sults are produced. “Do men gather grapes of | bestowed upon them. Some of the varieties are 


oats as the fruit of barley sown? Would he ex-| thorns or figs of thistles ?” Such things were not 
pect a white Albino from black African parents ? | expected in our Saviour’s time, and have the laws 
Let him be * astonished that any person of common | of nature changed? “ And the earth brought forth 
sense should for a moment believe” in such pro-| grass, and herb yielding seed after his kind, and 
ductions, so long as he cannot explain the causes | the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself af- 
of them. ter his kind, and God saw that it was good.” From 

We are yet in hopes that Mr. Corman, the Ed-, this we may infer that every plant reproduces it- 





not matured, as they were planted late. I have 
j not yet heard from the other gentlemen who had 
the seeds. Many of these varieties will be found 
superior to any that we have in the country. 
Very respectfully, 
Boston, Nov. 14, 1840. C. P. BOSSON, 


The following are the varieties of turnips sent 
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by Mr Bosson: Green Top Yellow Bullock, Hood’s 
Yellow, Lewisham Oxheart, Lawrence’s Yellow 
Tankard, Old Scotch Yellow, Purple Top Searlet, 
Pomeranian White Globe, Green Tankard, long 
Black, Yellow Stone, White Stone, Large Norfolk, 
Improved Yellow Stone, Purple ‘lop Hybrid, Dale’s 
Hybrid, White Flat Winter, Lawton’s Hybrid, 
Yellow Tankard, Red Round, Red Globe, Green 
Top Yellow, Green Round, Green Top Yellow Ox- 
heart, Purple ‘op Yellow, Flat Dutch, Early Snow- 
ball, Yellow Maltese, Green Globe, Yellow Al- 
tringham, Pollock’s Fine Green Top. Early Stone, 
Yellow. 
rieties and weil wortliy the attention of the farmers. | 

Celery trom Col, Isaac Davis, Worcester. 


‘The most or all of the above are new va- | 





SAMUEL POND, Chairman. 

EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 

From Col. Wilder, Dorchester, President of the | 
Society ; Passe Colmar, Beurre d’ Are:burg, Co- | 


AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


perior, and County Courts, and other distinguished | lected cattle from Hartford; 74 from East Wind- 


strangers, delegates from like institutions, and sev- | 
{he morning was brilliant and auspi- | had much difficulty in deciding 


eral others. 
cious for examining and awarding the premiums 
for live stock. 


a doubt the best that was ever exhibited in this | 
The bullocks, colts, and neat stock were 
The | the town of Farmington of fifteen dollars, 


State. 
particularly animals of general adimiration. 
show of Improved Durham short horns, and full 


The show of stock was without! being highly meritorious. 


The Committee 
between the two 
trains from Farmington and East Windsor, both 
Your Committee can- 
not do justice to their own feelings without recom- 
mending that a gratuituous premium be awarded to 


ser, and 79 from Farmington. 


The exhibition of bulls was large and fine, and 


blood Holdernesses, native and cross breeds, were | would have done honor to any show in our country, 


| 
also numerous; the Berkshire, Spanish and native | 


swine; and the Merino, South Down, Bakewell, 


serving of commendation. 


Dishley and native breed sheep were equally de- | 
In fact, where all were placed together for their convenience, thereby ena- 


embracing foreign, native and mixed breeds, 
The committee found it difficulty to decide, and 
regret that the different kinds of animals were not 


good, it would be invidious to make comparisuns. | bling them to form an opinion from close compari- 
The grand total number of stock exhibited in the | Son more readily and more sxtisfactory to their own 
Park and on the grounds, were seven hundred and | minds. 


fiftyfour specimens. 


There were but two fat oxen on the ground, both 


At 2 o'clock, P. M., a procession was formed in| of which were highly meritorious. 


the State House, and with martial music under the 


The committee were pleased to see so many 


lumbian and Burgoinaster, of Boston, ur Mr Laj direction of the grand and assistant marshals, pro- | good cows, embracing both foreign and native 

' , , 
Cure Pears—excellent specimens, being four ot | ceeded to the South Meadow, where the plough- { breeds, showing a good aegree of attention to this 
the most desirable kinds of the season for size, fla-| ing match was witnessed by thousands on foot, in | important domestic animal. 


vor and beauty. 
From Mr FE. Wight, Dedham: Red apples. 


barouches, coaches, hacks, gigs, waggons, and on | 
horseback, who appeared delighted to witness nine | 


The exhibition of sheep was not so full as could 
have been desired. There were a few specimens 


From Mr John W. Scudder, Barnstable; a fine ploughs in operation at once, which reminds us of | of fine South Down, Dishly and Merino breeds. 


specimen of ripe Cranberries. MrS did not ad- 


the noble sentiment contained in Lieut. Gov. Haw- | 


The fat wethers presented were not, in the 


vise us of their being cultivated, which we under-! ley’s letter, rerretting that his engagements would | judgment of the committee, worthy of the Society's 


stand the Barnstable people do in great abundance 
and perfection. These were excellent, as the two 
specimens of preserves which accompanied them 
testified. 

From Mr E. Vose; King of the Pippins apples. 

From Mr R. Manning ; Pears—Von Mons, (No. 
70,) Bishop’s Thumb, Princess de Orange, Winter 
Nelis and Beurre Duval. Bishop’s Thumb and 
Beurre Duval rank high in point of flavor. 

From Mr Wm. Oakes, Ipswich; a basket of 
blinister apples, beautiful in appearance; the spe- 
cimen was past its prime: having become withered, 
the flavor could not be judged rightly of. 

For the Committee, 
BENJ. V. FRENCH. 





Worcester, Nov. WGth, 1840. 
Josep Breck—Dear Sir—I take the liberty to 
send you herewith a few “ Sweet Russets,” a very 
rich eating apple, excellent for roasting and baking. 
They originated on the farm of my father in this 


place. ‘The tree is a good bearer; the fruit gene- 
rally fair. They have been in bearing about 140 
years. Will you give them a trial, and present for 


exhibition at the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety as a native seedling; and oblige 
Yours, &c., A. H. GREEN. 


[We have sent to the Horticultural rooms a 
part of the above, and “tried” the remainder, and 
find them to be a superior variety and worthy a 
place in every orchard.—J. B. 





HARTFORD COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

The fourteenth Cattle Show and Fair of the 
Hartford County Agricultural Society was held at 
Hartford on the 5th inst. and was attended by an 
immense concourse of persons, including agricul- 
turists from ail parts of this and the adjacent States, 
and many of the most eminent of our statesmen, 
including His Excellency William W. Ellsworth, 
and His Honor Lieut. Governor Hull, from the 
State of Massachusetts, Judges of the Supreme, Su- 





not perinit him to be present, although he contents 
himself with sending “Speed the plough,” among 
his sincerest wishes for the prosperity of the So- 
ciety. ‘lhe successful competitors ploughed the 
quantity set out, being three sixteenths of an acre 
each, in twentyseven, thirty, and thirtyfive minutes ; 
all performed the labor in a farmer-like style, al- 
though the lund was a strong sward, yet none of 
the teams or ploughmen appeared in the least fa- 
tigued. After which the procession returned to 
the City Hall, where the exhibition of domestic 
manufactures, vegetables, fruits, &c., was held, 
which were of a high order and are deserving of 
commendation 

On Friday 6th Nov., the Society met again, and 
having attended religious services and listened to 
au address on agricniture, proceeded to award and 
bestuw the prizes. Our limits do not allow us to 
insert the reports in full with the names of the suc- 
cessful competitors. 


Report of Committee of Inspection. 


The Committee on Stock, Report:—That the 
amount and quality of the Stock presented were 
superior to any similar exhibition ever before wit- 
nessed in Hartford County. The improvement, 
your Committee, believe was commenced under the 
influence of the former operations of this Society ; 
and it must be truly gratifying to the lovers of fine 
Stock to see what has resulted from the laudable | 
and persevering enterprize of the Farmers in the 
County during the suspension of the Society’s op- 
erations. 

There were five divisions of your Committee. 
One to judge on working oxen; one on bulls and | 
fat cattle ; one on cows and sheep, one on trains of | 
working cattle, and one on Horses and Swine. 

The collection of working oxen offered for pre- | 
mium was large and generally very fine, and your 
Committee would gladly have awarded more pre- 
miums had it been in their power. 

The trains of working oxen exhibited consisted 
of 12 good yoke from Windsor, 15 from Wethers- 
field, many of them superior; 50 yoke of fine se- 








premium offered on that kind of stock. 

The committee regret that there was no com- 
petition on horses, there being but one two years 
old colt on the ground. 


The exhibition of swine was very superior, 
showing great improvement within a few years on 
that very valuable kind of stock. 


The committee regret that several very fine an- 
imals were not entered on the stock book in time 
to enable them legally to compete for the society's 
premium. 


‘There was a great number of remarkably fine 
animals exhibited whose excellences we would 
gladly enuinerate in particular, would not a minute 
description render our report altogether too lengthy, 
But such a description is the less demanded, as 
there was a large collection of intelligent and 
practical farmers present who were evidently de- 
lighted, and we doubt not greatly benefited by 
their own examination of the good qualities com- 
bined in those noble animals ; and we confidently 
believe the exhibition will give a new impulse to 
the spirit of agricultural improvement in the county. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
D. W. GRANT, Chairman. 





Inerican Copper.—A late number of the Wis- 
consin Enquirer says that Messrs. W. Alfred and 
P. W. Thomas of New Baltimore in that territory, 
have met with complete success in their experi- 
ments on smelting copper ore. They constructed 
a very simple furnace which cost only ten do!lars, 
in which they smelted on the 28th of Sept. last, 
2,500 pounds of ore, from which they obtained 
nearly 700 pounds of good pig copper, pronounced 
by good judges to be superior to the South Amer- 
ican pig copper. The time occupied in procuring 
from the ore the above amount of copper, was only 
nine hours, Neither Mr. Alfred nor Mr. Thomas 
had any experience in the business of smelting, 
and the result is justly deemed a matter of great 
consequence to that territory, which abounds in 
rich copper ore. 
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jusTON, Weonesvay, Nov. 25, 1840. 


SILK CULTURE. 

We have been favored by several gentlemen with re- 
turns and accounts of their success the past year in the 
culture of silk, which we shall have much pleasure in 
Jaying before our readers, as svon as we get the floor 
clear of some other matters which nuw occupy it. Ev- 


ery observing mind, familiar with the history of man- | 


kind, knows that what we call the public is an animal, 
we will not say diseased, but peculiar in his constitu- 
tion; subject,in common parlance, to fits and starts ; 
the creature of impulse; spasmodic in almost all his 
motions; and passing continually by a sort of penda- 
lous nevement from one extreme to another. Today 
he is ail passion ; tomorrow he will be in the same mat- 
ter all apathy. ‘Today his credulity knows no bounds ; 
tomorrow he will be found as faithless, though the evi- 
dence in the case is the same without addition or alte- 
ration, He sets up his idol this week and hurls his 
anathemias against every one, who refuses to join io his 
homage. Next week the idol is despised; his altars 
overthrown, and the worshippers, whom he himself had 
dragged to the shrine, are now the victims of his relent- 
less persecution. ‘This applies to the community asa 
community ; and to individuals likewise, for individuals 
in truth make up the mass. 

This capriciousness is seen, likewise, in almost all 
the concerns of life, so that u blic opinion, public ap- 
probation or public censure are very imperfect tests of 
the merit or demerit of men or things. The tide which 
is now at its flood will soon go down to its ebb; but 
then it will nosooner have reached that point than it 
will begin again to swell until it reaches its full height. 

Every person, who has much to do with mankind, 
must make his calculations with reference to this ca- 
price and fickleness. He is sure to meet with it, be- 
cause it isa fixed element in the human constitution. 
Let him frame his judgments accordingly. He need 
not condemn because the public condemn ; nor approve 
because they approve. 
to desert any object of pursuit, simply because they de- 
sert it; nor to take it up because it happens to be popu- 
lar. Let him ask, in any case of inquiry or experiment, 
for the evidence, the actual results, the facts, and be de- 
termined as they shall preponderate on the one side or 
the other. 


He need not deem it necessary 


All these observations especially apply to the subject 
which we have placed at the head of this article. The 
silk culture has had several seasons of flood and as many 
of ebb. It isnow withdrawn as matter of popular ex- 
citement and is to be judged of by its actual results. 
These results will be what we have all along predicted, 
in a high degree encouraging. We have never joined 
with those who maintained that the silk culture was to 
be the great and almost exclusive business of the coun- 
try ; and that almost every other branch of husbandry 
wus to give way to it. Our views, however, on the 
subject have been so fully given to the public in the 
Third Report of the Agricuiture of Massachusetts, that 
we do not deem it necessary to go farther into it. 

Every position, however, taken in that report, will be 
fully confirmed ; and the result is much more likely to 
surpass than to fall short of our calculations. A great 
many persons who entered the business as mere specu- 
Jators in mulberry trees, having burnt the ends of their 
fingers off by their folly, now cry out against the whole 


a 2 
| business as, in vulgar paslance, a humbug. ‘Vhis deter- 


dertaken the culture and productioa of silk, have almost 
whuily or totally failed. ‘Their worms were hatched 


teed prepared for them. Or their eggs were not pre- 
served properly: many of them were perhaps put into 
the ice house after half of them had begun to come out; 
or they were brought by too sudden a removal from the 
ice house into the warm air or sunshine. In many ca- 
ses, through want cf ventilation or too much crowding, 
the health of the worms has been destroyed ; and they 
have perished by thousands and thousands, just as the 
cullivator was expecting to realize his golden harvest. 
All these and fifiy other of what we call accidents, have 
happened and disappointed the hopes of many. A 





large portion of these persons stand ready to ery out 
against the silk culture as a delusion and to renounce it 
What 
inen in general call accident, is commonly the result of 
negligence ur inexperience, or ignorance. It is very 
convenient to charge it to accident, a matter which, 
properly speaking, has no existence in buman affairs, 
but serves very conveniently as a scape-goat for the sins 
of these whv presume to think that they can control in 

stead of being willing to submit to the fixed laws of na- 
ture. 

We have had no sympathy with those persons (and 
there are many such, who have acted under the appre- 
hension or presumption that the silk culture differed 
from all other of the concerns of life, and could be man- 
aged without any particular care or knowledge; and 
was sure to succeed with the must imperfect or even 
with no attention. Nothing valuable in life can be so 
accomplished, and it is utterly idle toexpect it. Labor, 
intelligence, skill, care, discretion, perseverance, are the 
invariable price of all that is truly worth having, in 
business, learning, and morals. 


in disgust. This does nut determine the case. 


Our letters and communications will show that the 
silk culture the past year has succeeded as fully as we 
had a right to expect; that many discouragements have 
occurred, which :more experience will enuble us to guard 
against; that itis destined to prove a source of ample 
profit to those who pursue it under ordinarily favorable 
circumstances, and with ordinary diligence and knowl- 
edge and care; that we may look upon its introduction 
into the country asa distinguished blessing; and that 
the certain and wide exiension of its culture, is one of 
the brightest spots in the prospects of New England 
husbandry. 

We have a good deal more to say on the subject, but 
shall leave it until we present at large the communica- 
H.. 


tions which we have received. 


AN ENGLISH BEE. 

* Tris a laudable custom in some parts of England 
when a person enters upon a farm, for the occupiers a. 
round to send their teams and plough a portion of land 
for him, especially his wheat land towards Muchaelmas. 
Mr Giover, of Bradwell Grove, Eng., having taken 
Deown’s farm, several of the neighboring farmers sent 
their teams on Thursday 17th Sept., and ploughed a 24 
acre field of two years seeds in about four hours, with a 
meritorious consideration of the interests of agriculture, 
There were thirty ploughs in the field.” 

This is what in this country we should call a Bee. It 
is often done in various places in cases of erecting a 
house, removal, getting a yeur’s wood, husking, &c., 
and especially in various services of ploughing, planting, 





inanaging and gathering crops, when a neighbor is sick. 


mines nothing. A great many persons, who have un- | 


before their foliage was ready or the number of the | 
worms was wholly disproportionate to the amount of 


| Such offices of kindness cannot be too much practised. 
They cost little, compared with the benefits they confer 
and the pleasure they impart; and often most beautiful- 
‘ly illustrate the aphorism of scripture, that ‘itis more 
blessed to give than to receive.” H.C. 


THE ELECTION. 
We congratulate our friends upon the ierminaiion of 
‘the political campaign. 


We do not mean upon the re- 
sult, because we are notallowed here to say what we 
think on that subject : the New England Farmer has 
, no politics, though New England farmers are pretty 
| strongly impregnated in this matter; but we congratu- 
| Jate the whole country that the storm is over, and the 
i ship likely now to get quietly into port. We have had 
a pretty heavy sea going and there was some Iiittle risk 
|) of foundering ; but a kind Providence has enabled us to 
weather the gale. 


| We are soon to ship @ new master,and new officers, 
we suppose, of course. There is no changing the crew, 
excepting as they die off and are thrown overboard. 

Heaven grant us @ prosperous voyage ; no “hazing” 
) the sailors ; no knocking off their ** duff’ on Sundays, 
| and no purloining their perquisites on the part of the 
| officers, 

It would be idle to suppose that we shall always have 
smooth sailing or prosperous gales. This is not the 
course of human affairs; but Heaven grant wisdom and 
a good look out to the man at the helm; a deep sense of 
his own responsibility and the value of the interests com- 
mitted to his charge ; and may the ship of state be kept 
clear of the quicksands and the rocks; and after the 
next four years voyage, come into port with her hull 
sound, nota treenail out nor a plank started ; every 
sail filled, a broad pennant flying at her royal-mast head, 
her stars and stripes glittering at her peak ; and officers 
and crew equally happy in each otherand in the prospe- 
rous issue of the cruise. H.C. 


Geoponical—Joseph Kingman of West. Bridgwater 
has sentto Mr. Breck of the New England Farmer a 
barrel of seedling apples. Mr. Breck acknowledges 
the receipt of the apples, and finds them “ about mid- 
dling.’’ We should be middling glad to receive a sim- 
ilar present.—Boston Courier. 

Our friend of the Courier is always disposed to make 
himself merry with his friends ; and he is a lucky fellow, 
who escapes the snapper of his whip. Wo be to his 
enemies, who receive the full weight of his lash. In 
the case above referred to he mistook the amount of the 
douceur. The apples were sent and a barrel was sent ; 
but in was not a barrel of apples; but some apples sent 
by a Mr. Barrel. If he wishes this barrel furwarded, 
we will do our bes , to send it along, when it next makes 
its appearance, if he will pay the truckage. 

The term “ about middling” is, we admit, a Yankee- 
ism of rather a vague signification. An old man in 
Connecticut to the inquiry how he did, putting his hand 
upon his stomach always answered “ about middling.” 
His complaint went under the name of the ‘“ mid- 
dlings.” ‘This does not exactly meet our position ; 
but if the editor of the Courier chooses, he may 
understand the apples to have been pretty good for the 
stomach ; and our wish that any that may be sent to 
him may be of a superior quality. 


(7 We have to thank Mr A, A. Lawrence for his po- 
liteness in presenting us with a small parcel of ‘Tuscany 
clover seed, represented as remarkable for its luxuri- 
ance and preductiveness. We shall take care to place 
it where its good qualities may be fairly tested; and 
should it prove a valuable acquisition, it shall be freely 
distributed. 
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Oar citizens who go abroad, our shipmasters and na- 
val officers, may often render a distinguished service to 
the country by the introduction of valuable seeds and 
plants. They have already rendered essential bevefits 
in this way, and will find us always prompt to co-ope- | 
H.C. 


rate in their patriotic intentions. 





BRIGH PON MARKET.—Mosvay, Nov. 23, 1340. 
Reported furthe New England & arner 

At Market 1700 Beef Cattle, 750 Stores, 5700 Sheep | 
and 1420 Swine. | 

Several jots of Beef Cattle, two or three bended.) 
Stores a thousand or more Sheep und several hundred | 
Swine unsold. ‘ 

Prices.— Beef Cattle —First quality, $5 25 a $5 50 
Second quality, $475 a $5 00. Third quality, $3 50 a 
a4 00 

Barrellug Cattle. — Mess $4 50 a 34 75; No.1 
$41 00; No. 2 $3 00. 

Stores —Yearlings $4 502850, Two Year Old $11 
a Ils, Three Year Old $21 a 27. 

Sheep —Dull, Lots were sold at $125 gl 374 $1 50 
$1 62, $1 83, $2 00. $2 17, and $2 37. 

Sioone —The prices obtained last week were not fully 
sustained. Lots to peddle 3 a3 1-2, for sows and 4 a 
4 1-2 for barrows. At retail, 4 to5 1-2. 








THERMOMETRICAL., 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending Nov. 22. 











Nov. 1840, | 7A.M. | 12,M. | 5,P.M. | Wind, 


Monday, 16} 28 | 38 32 | WwW. 
Tuesday, 17 24 | 38 32 | Ww. 
Wednesday, 3! 29 | 35 32 N. 
Thursday, 19| 28 | 34 | 29 N W. 
Friday, 20 24 34 29 W. 
Saturday, 21 18 | 33 | 29 N. W. 
Sunday, 22| 26 31 34 N.E. 








WILLIAM PXINCE & SON, Flushing, near 
New York, offer their usual very extensive as- 
sertment of Trees, Shrubs and flowering plants, 
a most splendid assurtment of Bulbous Roots 
and Dablias, including all the new varieties, and 

the most magnificent collections possible of China, Roses. 

Camillas, Chinese Azaleas, Geraniums, and other Green 

House Plants. Also Garden and Agricultural Seeds, all 

of which will be sold low to suit the times, and a large 

discount made for cash. ; 4 pur 
Mulberries of all the different kinds for Silk, including 
the New Circassian with monstrous foilage and perfectiy 

hardy character. : . 

Orders sent by mail will receive prompt attention and 
priced Catalogues will be sent to all who apply post paid. 
Nov. 23. 3w. 


Better Late than Never! 
The subscribers have received from Holland an additional] 
supply of fine Bulbous roots, such as_ 
yacinth all colors, Double and Single. 
Polyanthus Narcissus, of sorts. 
Narcissus, Double and Single. 
Crown Imperials, of sorts. 
Crocus, of sorts. 
Ranunculus do. 
Anemones do. 
Tulips, fine mixed Double and Single, Early and Late. 
Iris, English and Persian. 
Lillies, &c. 


Boston, Nov. 17, 1840. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





FARM FOR SALE. 

The subseriber offers for sale that valuahle Farm, situated 
about 3-4ths of a mile helow the First Parish Meeting Hc use, 
on the Stage road, and commonly known as the Judge Pres- 
cott farm, containing about 170 acres of superior land, in a 
good state of cultivation, with two dwelling houses, four 
harns, and other out buildings. The farm is remarkably 
well watered with soft water, conveniently fenced, has near- 





ly forty acres of large, handsome wood and timber standing | others for the purpose of cutting Ruta Buga, Mangel Wurt- | 


on it, with an orchard of grafted Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum, | 
and Cherry trees, and might be easily divided into two 
Farms. The estate will he sold reasouably. [If five thou- 
sand dollars be paid on receipt of the deed, the remainder | 
may = on mortgage to suit the convenience of the purcha- | 
ser. Fo 
on the premises. 
Groton, Oct. 26, 1840. 


WM. SALISBURY. | 
eow. { 





FRUIT TREES FOR SALE. 
_ At the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass., 
tion of Fruit ‘Trees of the best Native and koreign varieties. 


Apply by mail to the subscriber, 
ROBERT MANNING. 








Salein, Oct 14 . 1840. 
GREEN HOUSE PLANTS, &c. &c. 

The subscriber can furnish every variety of Green House 
Plants or Garden Shrub, in the very best order. Also— 
Dahlia roots, (all the new varieties); Black Hamburg, 
Sweetwater, and Isabella Grape vines; Roses and Peonies ; 
Honeysuckles, and other c:eepers; Black, White, and Red 
Currant trees; White and Red Antwerp Raspberry vines: 
Asparagus and Rhubarb roots, &c. 


Orders by mail will be promptly and faithfuily executed ; 
or they can be forwarded to, or left with J. Breck & Co, 
JAMES L. L. F. WARKEN, 


Oct. 23. Nonantum Vale, Brighton. 


SILViR FIR ASD SPRUCE SEEDS. 


Just received atthe New Eng'and Farmer Office, a few 
Bushels of the seed of the Silver Fir, Spruce. Also—English 
Oak, a fine specimen ; Spanish Chesuuts, (very large) ; with 
a variety of other tree seeds. 

Nov. 1v, 1340. 





JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
GRINDSTONES. 

An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstones 
constantly on hand and for sale by AMMI C, LOMBARD 
& CO. 13 Lewis's Wharf. isly. Nov. 17. 

- WALKERS’S FINE FULIPS. 
For sale at No. 52, North Market street, a great variety 


of Walker's fine named Tulips, at 83 per dozen, with their | 


names. Many of the origina! Bulbs cost five umes that sum- 
Those who intend to set out a tulip bed, will do well to call 
soon, as October is the best month for this business. 
Fine Mjxed tulips without names, $i per dozen. Also 
Hyscinths of every variety, embracing all the most approved 
sorts, with a great variety of vther bulbous routs. 
Boston, Oct. 21, 1840. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

We would inform our customers and friends that we are 
now receiving our supply of fresh Garden Seeds, most of 
which have been raised under our own inspection, from fine 
selected roots ; which we warrant to be of the purest quality 
of the growth of the present season. 

Agricultural Books. 

Agricultural Implements. 

Seed and Implement Catalogues sent to all applicants gra- 
tis, and all orders promptly attended to, 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston, Sept. 29, 1840. 4w 





Brighton Nurseries and Gardens. For Sale 

A large quantity of superior European and 
American OUrnamental Trees, well calculated 
for public places, or private grounds, with Fruit 
Trees embracing a great variety of the most ap- 
proved kinds and fine sizes. ‘I'he trees, and all 
other productions can now he selected and marked, and will 
be for warded to any place as soon as it will answer to re- 
move the same. 

Also, forty kinds of Strawberry Plants, of the most ap- 
proved European and American varieties. 

Orders may be forwarded via. mail, addressed Messrs. 
WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass., or left with Messrs. JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO. 

Brighton, August 12. 








BONE MANURE 

The subscriber informs his friends and the publi:, that 
after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground 
bones form the most powerful ctimellann that can be applied 
to the earth as a manure. 

Orders for Bone Manure or Oyster Shel] Lime, left at the 
Bone Mill, near Tremont road, in Roxbury, at the New 
England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 52 
North Market Street, or through the Post Office will meet 


with prompt attention. 
March 4, {840. NAHUM WAR). 


WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGSTABLE 
CUTTER. 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, 

No. 51 and 62 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s Latest 

Improved Vegetable Cutter. This machine surpasses all 


zei, and other roots. ‘The great objection to other machines, 
is their cutting the roots into slices, which makes it almost 
impossible for the cattle to get hold of them: this machine 
with a little alteration, cuts them into large or small pieces, 
of such shape as is most convenient for the cattle to eat. It 


r further particulars, apply to the subscriber, living | will cut with ease from one to two bushels of roots per min- | 


ute, JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Oct. 28. 


a good collec. | 


WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 








PhoM ™ 
App.Les, Winter, ‘ barrell] 150) 1 76 
Asnes, Pearl, per 100 Ibs. 575; 600 
— ee = . 5625; 5 60 
' Beans, white, Foreign, bushel] 175) 226 
= a Domestic, . ad 200; 250 
Beer, mess, new, ‘ ° barre} 11) 11 60 
No. 1. 7 9), 950 
prime, ai 675 | 700 
Beeswax, white, pound 37 | 40 
yellow, sad 23 | 29 
Barsries, American, “ 35; 70 
Burrer, shipping, 10 | i3 
dairy, . ° - 18; 26 
Canp.es, mould, , 4 . " “ 13; 14 
dipped, ad 
sperm, . . Al “ | 
|Curese,newmilk,  . . . pound 7 | 8 
| Cipgr, ° . ° : dozen} 125) 150 
barrel] 150, 175 
' Bons Masuar, / bushel! 32 
in casks, “ a 
Featuers, northern, geese, pound 
southern, geese, - " 37 45 
| Frax. (American) . , ‘ ‘ “ 4 i2 
Fisun, Cod, Grand Bank, . ° quintal] 244) 258 
| Bay, Chaleur, ; “s | 213 
| Haddock, ‘ : . ss 107/ 1 26 
Mackerel, No.1, . barrel |12 75 | 13 00 
No. 2, “ | 10 78 
ae « | 6650! 675 
\lewives, dry salted, No. 1. “ 
| Salmon, No. 1, ‘ ° . * 117 00) 18 00 
, Frour, Genesee, cush, . ; : « | 537) 644 
} Baltimore, Howard street, “ 5650; § 62 
| Richmond cana), ; * 
Alexandria wharf, , se | § 50 
mre, s ‘ee , . “ | 337 
| Meat, Indian, in bbls. ‘ é “ | 312) 326 
| Gaain; Corn, northern yellow, bushel! ; 68 
southern flat, yellow, eo] & 56 
white, . . : «| | 64 
Rye, northern, . +. “ | 65) 68 
Barley, si allen, a . | | 
Oats, northern, (prime) . “ 40 42 
southern, ; “ | 28) 3 
| GrinpsTones, pr ton of 2000 |bs. rough 18 00 | 19 00 
do. do. do. finished 28 00 | 30 00 
|Hams,northern,. —. : . pound = tt | 12 
southern and western, . Ras ees... 
| Hay, best English, per ton, . 15 00 1600 


10 50 


Eastern screwed, 
peund 35) 38 
“ ' | 


| Hops, Ist quality, 
2Qdquality, .  .- 











Larp, Boston, , 12; 13 
southern, . ‘ ; : a TP aT ae 
Lesage, Philadelphia city tannage, *.- 861% 
do. country do. “ | 23 28 
{ Baltimore city tannage, - 3 ae 27 
do. dry hides, _ 1 ee 23 
New York red, light, . oe. te 21 
Boston, do. slaughter, 21 23 
Boston dry hides, , te 21 
Lime, best sort, . - ; , cask | 75 80 
Mo tasses, New Orleans, . ‘ gallon | 20 a 
Sugar House, wie 
Oi, Sperm, Spring, ° ” 1 06 
inter, . . ‘ “ 115) 116 
| Whale, refined, . " e “4 40 45 
} Linseed, American, . : “s 
Neat’s Foot, . ; P , “s 95 
Piaster Panis, per ton of 2200 lbs. 
Pork, extra clear, . , barrel 17 60 
clear, nies 16 00 
Mess, “ ‘14 60 | 15 60 
Prime, . “ (1300! 1400 
Seeps; Herd’s Grass, bushel 350 
Red Top, southern, wank do 80 
northern, . ° O04 1 50 
Canary, ‘ , ° ” 200! 226 
Hemp, . , . ; = 225 | 250 
Sn. hy OY WS « 900! 250 
Red Clover, northern, . pound, 13 14 
Southern Clover, ‘ nn | 16 
Soap, American, Brown, . ; “| 4 6 
| " Castile, ‘ ‘ “ 12 13 
| TALLow, tried, ‘ + “ 84 9 
|Teazes, istsort, . . , - | prM. 
| Weot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound. 45 5) 
American, full blood, washed, °. tae 47 
do. 3-4ths do, “ | 40 46 
do. 1-2 do. “ | 36 38 
do. 1-4 and common, ak ies... 35 
E_: ( Pulled superfine, . | a 45 
= 2} No.1, : : ‘ rae ee 4¢ 
&3S}No.2, . ; . ; e178 y 
z =\No 3, : ‘ “ is; @ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


From the Teunton Whig. 


-LONG CLOSE IMPRISONMENT, AND SUD- 


DEN EMANCIPATION. 


Visiting at the house of a friend—an intelli- 
gent and veracious citizen, in’ Middleboro’, a few 
weeks since, | found him digging a weil upon his 
premises, near his buildings. He informed me, that 
he had penetrated into the earth between nine and 
ten feet, when he came to a large flat stone, or kind 
of ledge, that covered nearly the whole bottom. 
The stone appeared to be of the softer kind of 
granite, composed rather of flakes, than a solid mass, 
with seams closely united, and though adhering 
pretty firmly, not very difficult to be started and 
separated by the bar. He proceeded to break up 
this mass of stone, which was effected by breaking 
it in pieces, and scaling it off. But, what was his 
surprise, when breaking and scaling and raising up 
a large piece of this stone, a living toad emerged 
from the place, in which he had been imbedded. 
He described him as a toad of the ordinary size, 
and appearance, except in the color. Instead of 
the dun, or dark gray, he appeared somewhat of the 
shining color of stones, and the margin of streams, 
in the vicinity of ore. When released from his 
close confinement, he leaped with all the strength 
and agility of the most vigorous and active of the 
race, uttering a kind of scream, as he advanced, 
something like a tree-toad, so loud and shrill as to 
attract the attention of the children playing in the 
door-yard, And in the true spirit of our free in- 
stitutions, and the age in which we live, he was 
not only suffered to go at large, but even helped 
out of the pit, and put upon the surface of the 
earth, and look up his old friends, if he had 
any, and mingle with free population. 

How he came there, or how long he had been 
imprisoned, in this snug stone cell, must be alto- 
gether matter of conjecture. The little cell he 
occupied, seemed but just large enough to bold 
him, without the least room to turn, or at all change 
his position. ‘The fissures in the rock must have 
been rather favorable to him, on account of air, and 
possibly, occasional drops of watcr, though closely 
adhering, and by no means large enough to admit 
an insect. 

Some suppose the time was, when all the terri- 
tory south of Boston, commonly called the cape, 
was submerged in water; and suppose it is pretty 
clear that geological appearances, as far as devel- 
oped, form the idea. But I do not see that this ac- 
counts for the position of the toad in question. 
And even if the deluge would account for it, it 
would seem to be almost cruel to adjudge him to 
have had so long an imprisonment. Perhaps the 
most probable theory is, that many years ago 
he imbedded himself in that kind of earth which 
most readily petrified —the earth hardened and 
contined him, until the earth rose over him by 
the natural accumulation of that which grows 
upon its surface, to the height of near ten feet. 
How long it would take such earth to petrify, or 
such an amount of soi] to accumulate, I am unable 
to tell. Perhaps some learned geologist, or some ac- 
cute naturalist, will be good enough to inform us. 

Middleboro’, 1240. P.C, 





The Career of Crime.—A few years ago, as || 


was walking through my native village, on an er-ithe flour of Millet with it; the paste thus obtain- | Lhe 


| strap in his hand. 





rand, in the dusk of the evening, I saw two young 
men rush froma shop, one pursuing the other. 
They were brothers. The oldest had a leather 
He caught his brother, and af- 
ter a severe struggle in which s.any blows were 
given and received, succeeded in throwing him 
down and severely whipping him with the strap. 
I was then a child, and the scene produced an im- 
pression upon my mind which wil) never pass 
away, This occurred about fifteen years ago. 
Since that time I have neither seen nor heard from 
these two individuals, till a few days since, } read 
ina newspaper that this very person who then 
whipt his brother is sentenced to death for the 
murder of his wife. The two events | could not 
but connect in my mind though fifteen years apart. 


What a warning to parents to restrain the pas- 
sions of their children. 

What a warning to children to avoid contention 
and to check the risings of anger.— Barry Gazetle. 





* Lead us not into templation.”—Three Indians 
in the vicinity of Green Bay became converts to 
the temperance cause, although previously given 
to “ put the enemy into their mouth that stole away 
their brains.” Three white men formed the charita- 
ble resolution of trying their Indian sincerity. 
Placing acanteen of whiskey in their pxth, they 
hid themselves in the bushes to observe the motions 
of the red men. The first one recognized his old 
acquaintance, and with an “ugh!” and making a 
high step, he passed on. The second laughed, say- 
ing “me know you!” and walked around. The 
last one drew his tomahawk, and dashed it to pieces. 
saying, “ugh! you conquer me—now I conquer 
you,” 





New Alloys in Metal—A curious and valuable 
discovery has been made in the alloy of metals. 
A manufacturer of Paris has invented a composi- 
tion much less oxoidable than silver, and which will 
not met at a heat treble that which silver will bear; 
the cost of it is less than 4d an ounce. Another 
improvement is in steel; an Englishman at Brus- 
sels has discovered a mode of casting iron so that it 
flows from the furnace pure steel, better than the 
best cast-steel in England, and almost equal to 
that which has-undergone the process of beating. 
The cost of this steel is only a farthing per pound 
greater than that of cast iron.-—Mining Journal. 





When I see a man who affects to doubt every 
thing he hears. 
down as an ass. A great doubter is a solemn and 
self-conceited pig.—- Fraser's Magazine. 





Hungarian Yeust.—The yeast prepared by the 
Hungarians will keep for a whole twelvemonth. 
During the summer season they boil a certain 
quantity of wheat bran and hops in water. The de- 
cotion is not long in fermenting; and when this has 
taken place, they throw in a certain portion of bran 
to form the whole into a thick paste, which they 
work into balls that are afterwards dried by a slow 
heat. When wanted for use, they are broken, and 
boiling water is poired upon them; having stood 
a proper time, it is decanted, and ina fit state for 
levening bread. ‘The Romans prepared their yeast 
much in the same way; taking wine in a state o 


I never hesitate about writing him | 


ed was made into balls and dried. It often hap- 
| pens that the yeast, the leavened dough itself, will 
| become acid in summer, and acidulate the bread ; 
\this may be remedied by throwing some fingers of 
| carbonate of magnesia in yeast or paste.—Joreign 
Literary Gazette. 


Bursting of Stoves. —The Philadelphia Gazette 
'relates an instance of the bursting of a stove from 
covering up the fires. It was a large common 
stove in the laboratory of a chemist. and had been 
partly filled with wet or damp anthracite coal 
| placed on ignited coal, and the whole covered with 
jashes, In an hour or so afterwards a tremendous 
| explosion occurred, and on entering the laboratory 
‘the stove was found blown into pieces, and the 
pipe split asunder to the ceiling. The phenomenon 
is attributed to the accumulation of gas in the 
stove before the fire burst intoa flame, and when 
the flame touched it the explosion followed. The 
case is mentioned as a warning to house keepers, 





Marrying a lady for her beauty, is like eating 
a bird for its singing. 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER, 





JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul - 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are : 

t. So great a redzction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine eveu when worked by horse or steam 

wer. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter, ; 

4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and put 
together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as the 
a machines in general use to get out of order. 

et. 14. 


ENGLISH ACORNS ANDSPANIS!# CHESNUTS, 

Just received and for sale, a few quarts of English Acorns. 
The tree is very beautiful, and one of the most ornamental 
of the English forest trees. Also a few Spanish Chesnuts, 
| —twice as large as the common sort—jrice 50 cents per 
quart. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Oct 28. 








P HYACINTHS, 

The subscribers have received a large assortment of Dou- 
hle and Single Hyacinths of every color and shade. Also, 
Tulips of mixed sorts, Crown Imperials, and Lilies; they 
have also at their garden all the fine varieties of Pzonies, 
which will be furnished at ove day’s notice. Lilies and 
Ponies, and Crown Imperials, heal be planted in August 
or the first of September. We shail receive a great variety 
| of Bulbous Roots, from Holland, in a few weeks, when no- 
' tice will be given. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
August 26. 








THE NEW ENGLA*SD FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the vear—but those who pay within 
| sixty days from the tine of subscribing are entitled fo a ce 
ductionof 58 cents. 
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fermentation, and working up a given quantum of) aypgug, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS 
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